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NOTES ON NEW CONTRIBUTORS 


Epcar CALMER was born in Chicago in 1907 of Irish and French parentage. He was 
educated in private and public schools in Boston and New York and at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. For five years he spent his summer vacations working 
aboard ships and in this way visited most of the world. Since 1928 he has been 
employed by the Chicago Tribune in Paris. 


RicHARD THoMa is a young American poet living in Paris. 


LioneL ABEL, who lives in New York City, is nineteen years old. This is his first 
poem to appear in print. 


Ben HAMILTON was born in the state of Washington and finished the second year 
at the University of Washington. He has since lived on the Pacific coast and 
at present works in a Chicago bookstore. His work has appeared in no maga- 
zine other than Blues. 


Harry Kapustin graduated from the University of Pennsylvania in 1927; likes 
Villa~-Bobos and Chirico; and is now looking for a job. Aside from college pub- 
lications, Blues is the first magazine to print his work. 


Forrest ANDERSON is twenty-six years old. He is a native San Franciscan who has 
“lived in Paris whenever possible.” The poems in this number of Blues are his 
first to be published. 


RicHarp JouNs was born in Lynn, Mass., in 1904. He has contributed to several 
magazines and had Three Poems published in the Latterday Pamphlets. His . 
travels include an extensive tour of the Continent, covering all of Greece (not 
with Dick Halliburton or Norman Douglas). He has been variously gas-meter 
reader, bookseller, bookreviewer, etc., and is now editor of Pagany: A Native 
Quarterly, appearing the first of January 1930. 


Epouarp Ropit1 is a French poet, born in Paris in 1910, who writes both in his 
native tongue and in English. He has traveled widely in Europe and this winter 
expects to be in Canada, the States, Mexico and Cuba, He has contributed to 
Tambour and transition and has completed a book, Emperor of Midnight, for 
which a publisher is wanted. 


James HENRY SULLIVAN was born in Fall River, Mass., in 1899. He lives in New 
York City and is an architect, having studied at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. This is his first appearance in a magazine, though he contributed 
‘to the new American Caravan. 


AucusTus TiBeRIus is the nom de guerre of a young French-Canadian poet (born 
Massachusetts, 1905) who has no occupation at present except “shuttling between 
A & P coasts on manifests & cannon balls” but who has in the past been poultry- 
rancher, baker, pearl-diver; swamper & cetera. 


Paut Bowes was born in New York City Dec. 30, 1910. He was finishing his first 
year at the University of Virginia when he decided to go to Paris where he lived 
several months and then hiked about through Switzerland, Germany, Italy and 
France, returning to this country again in August. He has ‘contributed to transi- 
tion, This Quarter and Tampbour. 


Bravic Imps was born in Milwaukee, Wisc., 1904, of Norwegian parents, After 
attending Dartmouth College he went to Paris where he studied musical com- 
position with George Antheil. His poems have appeared in the Double Dealer, 
transition, The Dial, This Quarter, and Poetry. 


ErsKINE CALDWELL was born in White Oak, Ga., and is twenty-six years old. He 
says he has filled the following jobs, one or two successfully: civilian flunkey 
in wartime camp, newspaper reporter, teamster, minister's son, oil field laborer, 
book reviewer, bricklayer’s assistant, orange drink dispenser, cotton picker, pro- 
fessional football player, and stage hand in a burlesque theatre. He is now a 
bookshop manager and lives in Portland, Me. His short stories have been pub- 
lished in transition and the new (third) American Caravan. He is the author of 
a novel, The Bastard, published this ares by the Heron Press. 
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introduction 


toa collection of modern writings 


by William Carlos Williams 


We live, gentle reader, in a world very much gone to pot, the 
thought of it tortured, the acts of it blind, the flight from it impossible. 

What to do? 

Either retreat, swallowing whole, as complete as it is the SUMMA 
THEOLOGIAE, the philosophy dependent therefrom and the poetry 
pinned thereto and go to rest with John Donne in that tight little 
island of dreams where all past wealth is garnered; or face the barren 
waves— 

Precisely, the advance is problematical and uncharted, the profits 
from it uncertain, perhaps nil. Tho’ possibly they will be the most 
that living affords. 

Here is a choice. Ours is purely in the second half of it. For 
what else can we value when the known—tho’ St. Thomas have never 
been so wise—is no more than the sum, really, of all that we suffer? 

We now boldly assert that saving the retreat there is no other way 
for writing in the present state of the world than that which BLUES 
has fostered. 

“You MUST come over.” 


Or witness what will become of you: “For a while I have been 
playing at being intelligent and having something to say. But I am 
quite convinced that the possible queer idea I had is beyond anything 
but indirect expression.” 


“We waddle in a morass of significant detail, so we clothe it in 
sentimentality, like C., or excitement, or hardness, like A., or ob- 
scurity. Anything for a single immediate response. Child’s play be- 
cause a bomb is more permanently effective. ay 

“Personally I am going to Oxford to do research in astrophysics 
and theoretical thermodynamics.” 


Thus also cone may turn his face entirely from writing. Or do 
you believe it? 


EDGAR CALMER 


any given segment 


by this time the lesbians will be up on the terrace of the deux magots, 
warming in the sun. myself rising and to the window, acutely hungover 
and with threatened attack of falling of the face. before me in the court- 
yard all dank summer, sweating and rising in mist. this courtyard—top 
layer, paris 1929 (the hotel patronne comes from la villette her father aged 
71 still an efficient and respected cattlekiller in the abbatoirs); next layer, 
1851, cobbles; next, the very imposing patio of a third class nobleman who 
has his townhouse rue des petits augustins (they named the street bona- 
parte later and in 1918 founded the republic of czechoslovakia three doors 
to the left sir); next, louis XIV, stable; next, francois premier, stable; and 
below that cellars, there’s a monk’s grave down there latin inscription ’n 
everything. very interesting. then the big horrible yawn. the chinese 
army’s in my mouth. behind me in the room sleeping my sweet young 
wife lies sleeping sweet and young, _o let us arise and go now, and go to 
innsbruck or some faraway place where it makes cool (god what a sum- 
mer) and where there’s no newspapers copyreaders rewrites no nothing. 
this room framed out with bearing walls, the floor slopes upward at the 
corners. © go now go. \\not that perhaps but to saunter forth alone that’s 
the idea. into the all quiet and body loving air. unawakened, innocence 
lies nude in the bed. for me the eternal escape. \I will be kind; if it were 
possible with what alacrity would I sleep with her sister and the remarkable 
robert my good friend’s in love with her sister’s fiance. not a chance in the 
world of either of us making either of them either.¢ life, in which all things 
dimly are beautiful, clearly to be unhoped for, easily, cherishable, hide- 
ously enjoyed—life, full of complications of a sort.\, yet into the street I 
emerge swim forward triumphant weary enormous-headed staring. the 
street music vertical like hindemith and sad like cesar franck. hot morn- 
ings eleven o'clock to smell the bones stacked under pavement or withered 
to pour pollen upward under butchers’ windows. coffee. opening the 
papers to touch the hot pulse of the world wheedled faked or quickly for- 
gotten. extraordinary that old church opposite clings tenaciously to: its 
foundations. and sonnay lay mateena too full joyously with a wedding 
under way and a funeral waiting. and everybody impatient thinking about 
this or that (christ what heat). the indescribable clatter the absurd people. 
with comedy like that in the streets the theatre has a right to be bad in this 
country. voices: “listen dearie maybe you haven’t got a yen for me and 
maybe I haven’t got a yen for you and maybe that’s too bad. but you 
can’t fox me you’re just as queer as I am dearie.” there was once a french- 
man seen in this cafe but that was during the second empire and besides 
the wench he came to meet is dead. / so are we all dead. 1 am dead. I 


have been dead three days and am just beginning to stench. \ 
4 — 


WILLIAM CLOSSON EMORY 


THE BOSS 


Dawn cracked the sky with a vo-de-o-do day. Come on old woman 
where the hell is the coffee? O stretch my bones and crack my loins and 
look at that dizzy sun. Fires roaring. Water boiling. Whistles blowing. 
Vo-de-o-do-do. Hoist your fanny from the lousy sheets and give us a 
slabber of food. Do you want to lie on your back-sides heaving your fore- 
sides all of a cock-eyed day. Slip me a snootful of gin and I’ll be on my 
way. Gin is a wenches drink but before breakfast it will wash any man’s 
belly as clean as the scuppers of a ship in a storm. 


With a clank and a crash and a bang. The tin is rattling on the high- 
ways. The cadillacs and the lincolns are coming. Vo-de-o-do-do. The 
guts of the detroiters are yammering for rum. From dawn to midnight 
here they come. Wake up old woman. Stir your fat stumps. Wipe the 
snot from your nose and give me one last yunkel and I'll be scuttling to 
the river. 


Heavy it is with mud this morning. Five hundred revenuers on john 
barleycorn’s yellow chest{_ How many men died last night? Yo ho ho 
and a bottle of poisoned alcohol. Come to Canada where a man’s a man. 


and the beer sputs into the latrines lustily from a million flexible faucets. ‘ 


\ 


Get the hell over there who do you think you are mister ford? This 
is the ferry gents to starboard ladies to port and the river is wide and 
deep. I’ve an old lady at home myself. She loves to dump her rump 
into a pile of sheets and get a butthold. Some times she sweats. Some- 
times the wind rumbles like a cyclone all the night long. But what the 
hell gents what the hell. She likes her beer. She likes her gin. And how 
she loves her whiskey. Vo-de-o-do-do, All day long I work heaving the 
tarry ropes yelling at these dumbbells sweating my hide off shoving their 
- hunks of tin into place riding the waves from Detroit to Windsor. 


But at night, gents, at night. That’s the time I tell you. I say to the 
god-damned old woman how about a god-damned barrel of whiskey. And 
the old woman will say you’re the god-damned boss. That’s the way to 
have them. Vo-de-o-do-do. 

S 


RICHARD THOMA 


POEM FOR R—— 


This is the end of the beginning of the proem 
And if you don’t like it, you know what you can do— 


Shadrach, Mishach and Abed-nego 
Lived long enough to become a poem. 


Because you love smaragds 
And nothing rhymes with smaragds but smaragds 


I love you 
With something green and blue. 


Because you are light and dark 
In my hotbed of anger 

Nimble as a spark 

Indolent as danger. 


Do you remember Elagabalus 

In a strangle of tangled legs brooding? 
Do your—Then stop; I am jealous 

Of the silver and oblique ages intruding. 


I had rather you remembered smaragds 
Though nothing rhymes with smaragds but emeralds 


And I will give you smaragds 
For emeralds rhyme with green 


“What fire does not destroy, it hardens.” 

My love for you cannot consume itself nor petrify. 
-—Only a poet is truthful. Only a poet can lie. 

Only a poet, love, is never as common as gardens. 


~—~And I can only love you forever, 


% 


RICHARD THOMA 


_ And forever is such a short time 
| QO! forever, moreover, 
|_-Lasts only from slime to slime. 


This is the song of the blue saxophone 
Fighting with crotals in a proud monotone. 


HAROLD ANTON 


HOUR HYMN 


And the hour was twelve. / 
It might have been one 

At two I was still walking. 

Snow covered the trees, 

The moon shone down; 

And things in white are very pretty, 

The hour might have been twelve. 


At three I was looking very curiously into souls; 
At four I could find nothing 
The hour might have been one. 
—E] trains at five did not awaken new dreams 
At six the day would follow the night. 
The beard of Rosen 

_ ——or the body of Ethel. 


LIONEL ABEL 


PROFUSELY TO NOBODY 


The pavements have known then, the pavements have known 
longing for jewelled bread, for the gossamer fruit. 

They have prayed in the shuttered night, ah they have drunk 
bewildered milk of the imagination. 

They were veins and fire, hence the cold Segended 

coming like a snowfall to a tired summer. 


The women are healthy and happy, they carry banners, 
the days roll washed and scraped between their hands. 
They have never bruised their knees waiting, waiting, 
while the quarry eluded. 


But the lost substance, 
the Parthenon had never condescended 
to let me walk within the halls and touch 
the nerves and buttocks of the symmetry. 
How are the fragments tangible and near 
as a mouthful of hot food or a drink of water. 


Seasons were dear companions. Germinating 
of buds gentle and rich with april. 

Calm and continuous 

meadow of water and sunflowers. 


Beneath—a urinal 
“and women never morbid. 


O wine that has been tapped from solar grapes, 
wine nameless and harmoniously dumb, 

wine that can make me speak, not with the words 
that laugh at me but something that like rain 

will slip between my fingers and my thought. 

But that was a dream, a dream with cold lips. 


simplex sigilum veri: a catalogue 


an american papermatch pocket 
closed, gilt with a panel insert, 
the bank, a narrow building 
black, in a blue sky, puffs of 


white cloud, the small windows 
in perspective, bright green grass 
a sixinch metal tray, polished 
bronze, holding a blue pencil 


hexagonal. a bright gilt metal 
butt catching the window light, 
the dullred eraser well worn 

down and a cheap brownenameled 


pen holder rest on the brown 
mottled crust of the stained blotter 
by an oystershell smudged 

with cigarette ash, a primrose plant 


in a gold ringed saucer, flowerless, 
surfaces of all sorts 

bearing printed characters, bottles, 
words printed on the backs of 


two telephone directories 

The Advertising Biographical 
Calendar of Medicine, Wednesday 18 
Thursday 19, Friday 20, papers 


of various shades sticking out 
from under others, throwing 
the printing out of line: portrait 
of all that which we have lost, 
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BLUES 


a truncated pyramid, bronzed 
metal (probably the surface 

only) to match the tray, to which 
a square, hinged lid is fixed, 


the inkstand, from whose 
imagined top the Prince of Wales 
having climbed up once with all 
his might drove a golf ball 


BEN HAMILTON 


AN AMERICAN NOSTALGIA FOR THE SULTRY GLORIES OF 
IMPERIAL SPAIN 


In just as romantic America 
The women of the people 
Fickle focal funnel over the firescapes. 


On the balconades of Spain 

Theyripple tittle hurry full tickle the bull’s purr fur 
And throw roses in the air 

Jet shot shoot 

Spray and ping snap moaning 

Whimpering roses 

In red bite rainbow lines 

Straight hurry full to the bull’s purr fur. 
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I took honey, not examples 
from the bee. 


I took shade, not fruit 
from a tree. 


Come, sweet children 
throw your stones at me. 
ii. 
but both were cold 
when not passionate or mocking— 
he brushed his hair, 


she mended a stocking. 


this unquestioning concubine and he 
were a pair. 


1] 


WARREN TAYLOR 


A DEFENSE OF PURE CREATION 


There was a time when 
he and she 
rode the funiculaire, 
verbalized angels, 
astounded Pearl, 
and bewildered Paul. 
In the evening whirl of velutinous surges 
the tittering dust convolved 
and divulged 
the panspermic deluge of the three room flat. 
Consider the spiculum amoris, the tares and thorns. 
Whose what might it not have been where? 
Coincident intromittent extrusions, 
the handiwork of divinely loved nuclei, 
compelled 
the fourth month’s meconium, 
the fifth month’s aseosa, 
the anabolic flood 
and midnight rappings on dark doors. 
Let us laugh 
at the giraffe. 
A colloid’s birth is but a sleep and a begetting* 
the sacrificial twilight of the episcopacy, 
a Caesarean on the heart. 
One times one equals 
the gestations of nations, 
the charivaric fecundations 
of great leaders too. 
Mangers and cabins 
arise from afar. 


Let us eschew 
the kangaroo, 
the gazelle and gnu. 


KATHLEEN TANKERSLEY YOUNG 


LETTER 


I know what you are thinking 

now that leaves fall, 

and crisp moons are arched over slowly cooling hills, 
and little gusts of wind 

scatter the late pool-lilies; 

I know what this thing is that you hold, 

the solid hours, the thing you keep 

between your mind and body, 

brilliant as blown glass, heavy as an iron shaft: 

I know the food you taste, still thinking, 

the water you drink, devoid of bitter crystals: 

I know the sleep you sleep, 

it is crimson over valley-roses 

dredged to a minute thinness: 

I know the mornings you have, 

(they never come here) 

but there they are turning cold, 

and harsh sounds of leaves grate on your sleeves, 
pigeons nestle to your fingers, 

clouds, over, swinging to your eyes: 

I know the slow cool first after-midnight 
walking on leaves, talking: “it does not matter,” 
the winds, and the leaves, and the dark making it matter: 
I know the slow white water, 

and the snow later, 

and the thoughts that come after white darkness: 
I know what you are thinking, 

birds to your fingers, and remembering, 

and the white hot thing, 

heavy and brittle between 

the swinging body and the cooling mind. 
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WILLIAM CLOSSON EMORY 


BALL 


While dynamos introduced their brilliant themes 

and the sharp white teeth of Mister Jones cracked monotones 
like fleas beneath a pale blue nail 

for the giddy blond Miss Smith 

a lady, gowned in bright cerise, 

swam down the golden stairs. 


The copper flashed its tawny bullets 
through the warble of the engine room 

and sweating oilers swore their hoarse duets 
that chattered on enameled steel. 

A lady, gowned in bright cerise, 

swam down the golden stairs. 


Deep in the hollowed earth a mule 

brayed tightly and a yellow bird relaxed. 

Tall colors frantically transmuted all the somber bugles 
to brief episodes of brazen beauty. 

A lady, gowned in bright cerise, 

swam down the golden stairs. 


When earth once winked so ponderously 
its granulated lid of ice 

a gaudy bloom crashed in the hurricanes 
and slowly froze to ebony. 


A lady, gowned in bright cerise, 

while Mister Jones cracked monotones, 

and dynamos moaned symphonies, 

and oilers dripped their saffron notes, 

and miners toiled in fugues of black 

to gather dark blooms from an ancient sowing, 
swam down the golden stairs. 


FORREST ANDERSON 


S2 


stigma 


my forehead sprouts your palms 
my path your blue narrowing 
to a straight ember and turn 
your shadows into smiles 
stoppers for creations holes 

i could say you staunch 
day-throat when i won’t 

with night-word if i can’t 

ships derive from earthen laws 
as yours chart from mine 
whisper the need, otherwise 
figurative craft, or pass me by 


subfuse 


could you not know 

there was no one for you 
(such was your punishment) ? 
no bird within the moist 
huge cloud; no fish 

along the miles-long wreath, 
never a man upon this beach 
(barren as tragedy 

startling as nakedness) P 


for a him, for a possible him, 

for an occasional among them 

you are to quit such 

desultory boat, coquette place, 

you are to look at no thing else 
than these bright and dull animals 
those swimmers low within yourself. 
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RICHARD JOHNS 


ROBERT IN BERLIN 


feeling spanish french and german 
looking skittishly at hermann 


not daring to camp on the strasse 
drinking nothing but evian wasser 


fancy little german boys 
dancing in a ring 

fancy little german boys 
oh you nasty thing 


come here 
come beer 


beer and leer 

then beer some more 
leer in beer 

drop tear in beer 

you fear when sober 
so drink and come ober 


edelweiss robert 
that’s your name 
afraid-of-vice robert 
means the same 


PARKER TYLER 


Those who are quick for payment they 
Will see the payment 

Flash into the palm of 

Yesterday, will see 

It flash like many blooms 

Of lightning, hear 

The thunderclap commemorate 

And yesterday, a rainbow, 

Chill their houses. 


Those who have grasped the handle 
Of the door and set 

The shoulders of their minds against 
Their fates within, they 

Will have found, in 

Listening to the stern-browed clock 
the voidness of the empty house, the 
Stains upon the bannisters’ 

Oases of gray dust. O 


They will front the outer air with 
Purple eyes of blindness, eyes 

Of lurid knowledge, sudden- 
Flowered, they 

Will walk the garden path 

With madness, kindness: Once 

I would have lived there but 

It is a house no man may 

Live in, none may hear recall 
Or lips the old lips’ words with 
Any heart he will be answered. . . . 
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BLUES 


I have heard the thunderclap, 

Have knelt. 

To show the lightning I have worshipped. 
Where are the gods? Whose 

Was the voice I heard thenP . . Any? 
In this house that once was mine: 

Where are the roots, and O— 

This dust, it 

Must be flowers torn by storms. . . . 


it 


You who in that haven 

Dwelt, and in that 

Haven saw the regal 

Skies beyond the ridges 

Of the plain, you who 

Built a temple there and 
Worshipped, as though 

Seeing there a temple rise 

Upon the arid sands without 
Your hands, what 

Dream urged you away 

What dream could have 
Enticed your worship from 

The ground you consecrated 
For a king? How 

Could you have been less 
Than to have held the secret 
Perfect, in your hands 

Still kept the summer afternoon 
Of dozing, wove 

The nimbus for an endless fresco 
Of your worship, how 

Could any intimation of 

The land you had foresworn 
Again have plucked 

Your mind trom where it knelt 
In one adoring pose, in looking 
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PARKER TYLER 


Up to see the great and 

Shadowed majesty of one who 
Vanished as the click 

Of your betrayal outward drove 

The gates? How could it? You who 
Weep as weep you should? 


© now is come the 
wonderful the great withdraw- 
ing of the visual curtain won- 
derful surcease of mimic 
mourning as the primmest gestures 
take their clucking flight like 
birds glad to be going like 
birds wonderfully going at 
a gesture like a new sky won- 
derfully showing 
: birds 
are going like old gestures like 
a magic movement thought on dreamed 
on never cogent till the fresh 
unwilted minute pointed like 
a weathervane new- 
pointing with the wind the 
carnal coming 
with the wind 
the flesh of time where things 
occur untrusted fateful close 
to homestead dream now nar- 
rowing to a tornado soft 
and gentle will the gestures move 
the houses trees and petals of 
the least important flowers 
will 
the lustful hands be surer than 
the clumsy-pawed tor- 
nado wrapping things to- 
19 


BLUES 


gether in a freshful twitching mess- 
heap never shall 
but wish the objects for the long 
immortal moment of the new 
fleshbearing coming 

as 
the trained unthinking fleshparts 
find a new commanding aim and 
tossed together lipped and sweating 
cry like thunder for 
unceasing kickful motion then in 
still tranced quickened breathing 
‘as the wind moves with its tiredness moves 
and settles 
in 
the tight 
dreamhaunted places wish 
for the eternal kingdom of 
the sudden sure derangement 
of the birds. 


EDOUARD RODITI 


SEANCE 


The stranger walks into the dark room where the two men sit at the 
table and talk of travel. The stranger joins in the conversation, saying: 
“I have also traveled” and the two men look up and seem surprised at 
his sudden appearance. In the corners of the ceiling there is a sound as 
of very swift wings, a muttering of motors, and a chattering of thin voices. 
The stranger disappears. His voice is heard first. in this corner, then in 
that, until it fades away somewhere near the open window. Where the 
stranger stood the two men, find a railway ticket to an unknown destina- 
tion. 
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JAMES HENRY SULLIVAN 


PARALLELOBIPED 


with calculated step 

a man in white overalls 

paces the gray rim of a thought 
while the fibre of Idea frisks his sock 


putting his careful best foot forward 

he smiles into the mist of instinct 

where phrases blow horns 

and smashed infinitives rattle their crutches 


filtered sunlight warms his head 
and the region beneath it 

while april rocks tuesday in her lap 
and combs winter out of her hair 


holding his age in his left hand 
his cool feet pat the ground 
while fractions of the afternoon 
pass down his diaphram 


like a procession of scrubbed children 
the days walk behind each other 
nodding their heads at him 

as they get sleepy in the West 


on and on his automatic legs go 
while he gazes thru moist eyes 
vaguely realizing that his name 
is something like john 


AUGUSTUS TIBERIUS 


CESSABLEINACK 


one i(me)? or tiberius 
walk down-optional asphalt walk 
lounge here 
& 
there lounge 
walk asphalt walk 
lounge there 
& 
here lounge 
walk asphalt optional-up walk 
lenagaynst bulging bank 
fulla 
hard 
cold 
gold 
lenagaynst taylashop 
fulla 
pants 
& 
vests 
nleenon kaphaydors 
i(me)? or tiberius 
two deyall 
glideslide 
b form e 
azi lounge & lounge 
endeyre allyn accessable 
azi c demdeyre 


CESSABLEINACK CESSABLEINACK 
CESSABLEINACK CESSABLEINACK 


rings imyears 
ittrings ittrings ittrings 
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hell wenwill its top 
GOD dammittal lattimmad DOG 


three i(me)? or tiberius 
wrayped every I(1xI==1I) uvdem 
n i wrayped demmon 
lawns non beds 
in shacks 
& 
palaces in 
budday worrayped in myd dreams 
had visions huvem sleeping 
wimmee imi bed 
n inner morning 
phweet 
phweet 
day wergone 
buddayre allyn accessable 
endee damned word (le verbe) 
rings n rings n 
RINGS N RINGS 
CHRIST INNBR MOUNTAINS 
wonchews top 
de word(le verbe) 
ringingimyears 
i(me) ? 
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SONATA AND THREE POEMS 


FIRST MOVEMENT 

Silk is rising foolishly whether or not 
We are all successfuls and smoothment 
Weak and they are silklies smallments 
This has become a veritable earliness 
Figure it carefully for this pears me 
Meagerment smallment silkilies little 
Say it or not you are here and little 
And turtles are weak early let me not 
Keep it evenlies and smallment and so 
Keep the petticoats and the weaksmall 
Again it is coming and | disapprove... 


SECOND MOVEMENT 

Agatha is here and hurry hurry she is here 
She wants to sit before me at the room and 
Prevent this woman I beseech you and hurry 
She is eating the carpets and stuff stuffs 
She is gnawing my porcelain hurry stopstop 
Agatha is where and realm realm the parlor 
She wants to beach and reason at me parlor 
Maraud this person and reason at me parlor 


THIRD MOVEMENT 

Here we alonging ivory and all our vindications 
OH SHE WILL COME ALONG and gallop jolly syrup 
Saith follies and rambaud runrunrun and when we 
OH THING WILL DOING WELL and stop us from ditch 
It is muddy because they rained last day damp I | 
It is flat. but jolly because we rained drip she 
Will come. Red the mud this day and drip before. 
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II 
ALONG BRIGHTER LINES 


It’s not the worshipping 

Nor the shipbuilding nor iron girders 

Of a blueness I dare not describe 

It’s not robins or honeysuckle 

Tawny scraps of butterflakes fall onto the hillside 
Flap go the taupe curtains of the tent 

And you think I am fickle and callous 
And you think [ am electrically vigorous 
And so on. Flap go the electric wigwams 
And it’s not the shoes not that 

Nor the iron cross nor your black teeth 
Although god knows I hate them enough 
No, nor worms crawling on the curb 

It’s not marble mantelpieces | want to cover 
Nor wet hyacinths nor lizard scales 

It’s not any of such things 

No, nor your teeth. 

It’s only that it seems so long 

And isn’t. 

It’s onlt that it seems so many years 

And perhaps it’s one. 


PROMENADE DES ANGLAIS 


No, and I shall not wait for you again 

While you sit memorizing Donne 

And drinking goats’ milk in the grove. 

There are chimes on windy heights 

There are winds of clove on china cliffs. 

Why should I stand like a wistful virgin 

‘In a closed garden waiting for you 

While you play being oldfashioned 

In the darkgreen shadow of a glade? 

No, I’m tired of being the passive element 

I’m tired of hearing your fingers snap 

And of feeling my muscles respond without volition. 
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Go away into the mountains and live on berries 

And | shall be happy and remember you always 

With a kind feeling in my heart like yellow sunlight on the rug 
And as | stand before the window on sunny mornings 

I shall almost wish you were back 

But do not come back for | shall not want you. 


POEM 


Things will go on like this for 
Ever. No 
Thing shall shatter. No 
Tree. No 
iade of grass shall be 
There. No 
Thing but 
Blue rocks shall 
Fill the valley where I 
Sleep. 
Things shall go on like this for 
Ever. 
Things shall be un 
Broken. 
No action shall shatter. No 
Thing shall escape and no 
Body shall shatter ideas and no 
Being shall shatter. 
Things must be made. No 
Tree. No 
Blade of grass shall 
Be present to 
Witness the 
Incident. 
Fk CR a ae 
Everything shall be always thus. No 
Thing shall be returned nor removed. 
Touched. 
All shall forever be so. 
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PHRONESIS 


a 
Sometimes. 

A sort of erasure. 

That quality. That whte. Mater Immaculata. 

Lady. Stars. 

Sometimes from behind glass that slips a little the face of a 

wax dummy cuts like a knife. 

Slicing a concentrated fecund curve. 

Think of Parmenides and a little glass box. 

A seamless glass box and a blue light. 

A silver plane a silver star the curve of an aluminum tube 

like a curve of fruit. 

Intense pain makes mice sweat. 

Occasionally when they operated on a man they left a snowball inside of 
him so now the snowballs have colored cords which hang down outside the 
incision. You can never use a snowball more than once so you might as 
well leave it in the patient but it is against the law. 

For if the eye were an animal vision would be its soul, i. e. vision is the 
notional essence of the eye. The eye however is the matter of vision and 
if vision is wanting the eye is no longer an eye save in the meaning of a 
homonym, as a stone eye or a glass eye. 

b 

Soon the green wll break into flame. Then it will be green 

no longer. It will be grey. 

And the blue, will it always be blue. 

Here one must apply a different standard. These forms are not measured 
by time, for time is the clocking of motion, the comparison of one motion 
with another, but by the aeon, aevum, which is the form of their relation, 
extraperipetal, to the celestial sphere. The internal relations of the celestial 
sphere are, viewed as a whole simultaneous. From unique points within 
its manifold motion arises from the reference of any one point or finite 
system of points to the sum of their relations. 
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3 LOCAL MEN VANQUISH MONSTER IN FIGHT 


San Mateo, May 26.—A desperate but victorious 2-hour battle with a 
giant neurone in which knives flashed and boat gaffs and trout hooks 
were used as spears, was the thrilling experience today of Charles Small, 
Earl Ross, and Edward Holtz of this city. 

The huge cephalopod, said to be the largest ever captured on the north- 
ern California coast is now on exhibition in a local sport shop. It was 
hooked by Small, manager of the Peninsular Parcel Delivery Co., while 
he and his two companions were fishing for rock cod 12 miles out at sea 
off Princeton. 

It took the combined strength of the three men to bring the monster 
to the surface. Instantly, said Small, the air was filled wih flying tenta- 
cles. They swished around like whips. One was cut off by Ross as it 
wrapped itself sinuously around Small’s leg. Another tentacle was served 
as it twined into the propeller. At one time the fishermen feared the 
fighting spider of the sea would capsize the boat. 


The creature measured 12 feet in diameter. Deep sea experts say that 
14 feet is the maximura size for Pacific coast neurones, altho few of this 
dimension have been found. The suckers on the tentacles close to the body 
measured one and one half inches in diameter. 
d 
It is uneven dust and dark. 
Spit and, dusty eye. 
At Mott Haven the subway has two levels. The lower has a round roof 
and is very gray and full of waste paper and the subway wind and the 
subway smell. And a large black arrow. Negroes get off and on there 
and go up and down. 
A cold toe and a coffee steam. 
A blurred window and a green lunch room. 
A slopped marble counter and a slow sword. 
Why is it like alkalie water. 
And an omen. 
When the icicle breaks it will not be because i tried to look through it. 
Second verse. If you cry they will love you if you try they will be a little 
frightened. If you sit too late by the cold water nobody will be a loser. If 
you sculpe limne cisle the world will leap and bound about. They 
will love you. They will be a little frightened. They will be tender and 
very neat. 
When the cub reporter’s buddy discovered atomic energy they left imme- 
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diately for interstellar space. It was not.until they landed on Mars that 

Dr. Fu Manchu emerged from the ice box. 

Third verse. The hammer and sickle or Cut The Golden Bough. 

Fourth verse. The assets deploy. 

Consult the endeavor. 

Prepare to. 

Do not honor. 

When the icicle breaks it will not be because i tried to look through it. 

é 

A darkness and no one to wonder. 

Now drop like pencils the tubular bodies of the hosts of heaven. 

Fra Angelico. Vacuum bottles of eternities these are the candles at your 

bier where you lie stiff and icy Sam Johnson there you lie thin and sunkey 

all the idealists crying 

Ineluctable modality! 

Ineluctable modality! 

Being the darkness behind the darkness. 

We will introduce Mr. Longfellow to the coal pocket in the galaxy and 

the chamberlain of the court of the Duke of Brescia of 1349. Draw up z 

chair boys it’s warmer over here. The neoplatonists like servants of the 

Fisher King bear past a flame enveloped objects. Does anybody know 

what it is. 

Nobody knows. 

Here come the unreal children one by one children of the definite stars 

So sweet their faces nonagonal paragonal and shining. They stand in a 

row and sing 

Good morning dear teacher 

Good morning to you 

They join hands and dance and as they dance ring around the rosie the 

rosie appears, a monstrous pellucid pie. Slowly the lid lifts disclosing a 

moil of small animals, live glass Christmas tree decorations, a few re 

semble Hawaiian fish. Some fly seme hop some scamper some gasp fot 

air. Then one by one they die and as they die they burst and as they 

burst it smells and when that happens all the children cry. The hero en- 

ters. He is tall thin with platinum cheeks and muscles of steel. He in- 

spects Sam Johnson, signs him with a rapid triple blessing. Johnson grows 

like a movie flower, in slight jerks, fat and rubicund. Just before he comes 

to life Longfellow (smiling) the Chamberlain (asleep) the angels, arch- 

angels, principalities, powers, virtues, dominations, thrones, cherubim, 

seraphim, (looking chilled) the children (who have turned to plaster o} 
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paris, very white) all disappear in a noisy smoke. The neoplatonists rush 
through pursued by the Magna Mater. 


Rain falls on her glyptic eyelids 

Beauty of vectors dies young and fair 

A cleft altimeter hangs in the air 

Caution. Between the smooth columns a drowse of colored paper falls. 
A logarithmic spiral. I refer to the aforesaid aluminum. 

A crimson | presses into the asphalt. 

Intense pain makes mice sweat. 

The mind, confided in this way to the definition, is seen to be epiphe- 
nomenal, 

Beneath the gold fillings of his teeth are secreted infernal machines, but 
his voice is mild. 

Mild hands the mild wash of mild seas on mild coasts mile on mile. 
An orange T it is that emerges from the intersections and a blue # 
that creeps aimlessly about at the end of the streets. 

And the neurones crawl over the paper. The paper crackles and it is 
wrinkled. 

g 

The young girls spin until they become invisible. 

The subatomies of her despair cohere. 

Day breaks, the breaking plates. 

The three pale lights. 

Smoke suspends in water. 

The ostensive calm where the glaciers have always been. 

It is dawn on the strained faces of the maidens who have been up all night. 
The sea is tendoned with electric herrings the prey of vast gulls. 

The mountains are the color of the crows that flee from them screaming. 
The flesh is thin on her cheeks like paper. Those who arrive will be 
confounded in her pale eyes. The grey swords will pass nothing wll be 
asked of her they go to the unendurable torso and the gnawing mice. 

The unbelievable cancer rises against the stars. It is dawn in the valleys 
of the moon. 

Your teeth. The breaking bones of your wrist and knee. 
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SUITE 


after after not at all times and ever but the next seven ante meridiem 
then when the yellow-on-green light emergingly oblique denied the brittle 
air: then the underside of fingers took a slight touch on a doorknob the 
wristbone tremulous there was the bed there was the body the purple mouth 
the blood and saliva on the pillow in one small circle of disgrace. as for 
me i held my breath in the center of my lungs and drew consciousness 
back into my brain until 1 felt a kernel there for this is the way i thought 


i cant be crying i cant be twistng my fingers but no one will see how deeply *~ 


nails can sink into palms so, so many afters have gone before so many afters 
are to be and this is what is happening: im not (in a rear) drunk (room): 
in a (drunk?) slotmachine: im not drunki_i have kissed vulgarity i am 
not ashamed: this is what is happening: turn your head querulously, look 
at the clock: you will not know what time it is. we cant go ninetyfive 
miles an hour and care: therefore. She sells stuff for his papa jane wrote 
virginia hes been working in the garden it is wonderful how he does can 
you beat that working in the and eightyeight years stop passing the to- 
matoes every time i look around youre passing me the tomatoes. get 
nervous, dearie. cry your eyes out over the keyboard and say it’s not 
worth being bitter about. there was a tightness across the heart and i 
felt something go snap. if it gets too bad we'll stay drunk how many days 
and eat large tbonesteaks and then go to pieces. distriction won: bouti- 
ful she sad with her mith. there was a witwet on the drodress and i told 
her youre a bigirl noo: i set anna your a big curl nooow. a line striverring 
at the ans of graysalver smick strangled desonostrils. he pit. paddered. 
pont. (she said she dreamed all the time of a large-negro-with-pink-lips 
chasing her.) the sun gives light: that was the sun’s light on my eyelids, 
not your fingers; that was gin in my temples, not your arms around my 
head. ordinarily i would have known. chicago is not a town to sneer 
at neither to grow sentimental over: you can stand under the el at five 
or fivethirty or six and talk as loud as you want to and nobody will hear 
you: at night walking on michigan avenue nobody will see you for the 
automobiles rush by too fast and if you take it to your room it mght say 
itaintnatural but anyway curse a in memphis who had the and if you 
dont believe it i’ll show you. \yes i sat beside him in the darkness with 
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my face like white silk. daytimes i am by myself and play the victrola. 
but before that i couldnt have said could i i couldnt have come right out 
like that and said i dont love you anymore im sorry darling but i dont. 
because your mouth covers mine when we kiss. for even after that in bed 
i thought yes. yesido. yesi . . do. ido. last night was different. 
there were shoulders that touched, not lips. that one said whats the matter 
did you just get us and i said no doi look sleepy. of course it wasnt sleep 
or lack of it that made my eyes look that way. . . i like to feel my 
hands on cheeks . . . screaming over longdistance but darling why? 

do not ask me if i care no more for wilde and let us go down to 
te store and select a suit. there is so little to do here. all day yesterday 
i listened to ethel waters on the victrola crying am i blue forgetting a body 
still still and rigid with the dope in the veins not mattering. 


BRAVIG IMBS 


THERE WILL BE ISLANDS 


flow shallowly long waves upon the sands 

oh lave me in this sound of oblivion and night 
for | hava lain upon your restive arm 

and would be carried distant from the shore 


there will be islands near the shoals of sleep 
bright with birds and strewn with marble faces 


I will bow down by one to lift the heavy lids 
and gaze into your quiet eyes until the tide 
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JOE CRADDOCK’S OLD WOMAN 


Julia Craddock was thirty-five and not once in her life had she been 
pretty and charming. Thirty-five years had passed—youth and matur- 
ity—and still no beauty or charm. And the older she became the uglier 
she was. Her body was hard and muscular from fifteen years in the 
kitchen and over the wash tubs. Her hair was coarse, stringy and dingy. 
Her face had creased into lines of toil and hideousness and her breasts 
' had fallen flat to her chest like saddle flaps. No man had ever seen in 
Julia anything but the repugnant suggestion of a female. Not even Joe, 
her husband. She to him had always been Old Woman. And now she 
was dead. 

Death was her compensation. As it came it was a compensation for 
the ugliness of her face and body, and her life. She had been miserable 
while she lived—eleven children, fourteen cows, and a flock of chickens. 
And eight stinking hogs. Not once had Julia left the farm in over ten 
years. Work, work, work, from four in the morning till nine at night; 
never a vacation, a trip to town, nor time to bathe all over. Joe worked 
all the time too. Yet his labor returned nothing but an aching back, heart- 
break, and poverty. The harder he worked the poorer he became. If he 
made twenty bales of cotton in the fall the price would drop to where he 
could only make expenses—usually not even those. Or if the price went 
up to thirty cents a pound he would, by the curse of too much rain or 
not enough rain, have no cotton to sell. There with Joe and Julia life 
wasn’t worth living very long. ’ 

And now Julia was dead. And she had never been pretty, nor had 
she ever felt as though she were. Not once had she had silk against her 
skin, powder on her nose, a glow on her cheeks, or all the dirt from the 
under side of her fingernails. 

The undertaker came and carried her body away. The next morning 
he brought it back prepared for burial that afternoon in the cemetery beside 
the campmeeting grounds. But what a body he brought back! 

Joe wouldn’t believe it was Julia until he turned her over and looked 
for the scar on her back where the mule had kicked her—but there was 
the scar, and it was Julia. 

Julia had been bathed all over, and her hair shampooed. Her hands 
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were white, and the fingernails manicured; her face was clean and smooth 
with powder and rouge, and cotton in her mouth leveled the hollows of 
her cheeks. For once Julia was beautiful. Joe couldn’t take his eyes from 
her. He sat all day by the casket, silent, weeping, worshipping her beauty. 
She was clothed in silk—stockings and chemise—and over that a sea blue 
dress. The silk dress was sleeveless and cut low in the bust. Her breasts 
had been inflated and her body looked like a woman’s. 

That afternoon she was buried with her beauty in the cemetery at the 
campmeeting grounds. Joe begged at the last minute to have the funeral 
postponed until the next day, but the undertaker wouldn’t listen to the 
proposal. And neither did he understand. Julia’s children, with the ex- 
ception of the oldest two, never knew what became of their mother. No 
one, not even Joe their father, could convince them that the body the 
underaker brought back was that of Julia their mother. 


NORMAN MACLEOD 


no longer may we drink poison ivy for syrup 
without a civic intervention. 

pprraaiissee tthhee Iloorrdd. 

no longer may we consume canned heat 

with an eye to glory and the desperation 

of internecine gastric juices. 

ladies please be seated 

(and johnny rips the situation) 

attentively the wine may grow there still. 
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by HAROLD J. SAMELSON 


Writing a Paris Letter in the middle of summer is like making love 
when there is no sentiment in it. Every gesture recalls another, long ago: 
a real one, felt, given and taken. Here nothig happens. And | read over 
old books or the best ones published last year.[_T here is nothing new. No 
action, no thought are new, \And my emotions recall the original dis- 
concerting emotions I felt when I first knew the texts before me. It is 
spiritual dissipation. It is bad for the health. 

So, I try to recollect a year’s emotions; its discoveries, its joys, its dis- 
illusions. And | think of some sentences in a book by Henry de Monther- 
lant whose destiny is so curious. He is just thirty and, after a first creative 
period during which he idealized love, war, Catholicism, athletics, patriot- 
ism, and Barrés, he has about-faced in his last two books and exalted 
paganism, pacifism, indolence, Romain Rolland (as opposed to Barrés), 
and general volupté (no English equivalent). Of course, the parishes gave 
up reading him after his first couple of volumes and he has not yet con- 
quered a new public. Nevertheless, or consequently, he is one of the out- 
standing figures of his time. 

In his last book, La Petite Infante de Castille, he writes: 

“Thereupon, Tartempion (read: Babbitt), you say: ‘If your conclu- 
sions are valid for you alone, why do you bother us with them?’ But 
excuse me. 

“The public believes much too easily that the work of art is a gift 
made to it, the fruit of a love felt for it. It is that, for some. For others, 
it is something that drops, nothing more, something one drops off of one- 
self, when one has too much of it, like one has his hair cut. Let us say 
this in a more important style, since | see you frowning, my dear Tar- 
tempion, at this comparison too trivial to appeal to the greatness of your 
soul. For some, the work of art is the almost mechancial necessity of the 
creative temperament, nearer to the gift made by the tree of its fruit than 
.to a gift, however unconscious, of. the heart.” 

Further: “There is greatness in creating a work through an act of love. 
There is greatness in making it with pride and knowing, having done it, 
the ‘powerful laugh’ of the self-contented demiurge. But this so greatly 
noticed indifference of the creative nature, may be that of the creating 
rian, tearing himself to bear his fruit, because that is his function, but not 
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loving his fellow-men, nor caring for their love, nor their admiration, 
nor even their esteem; not being more proud of their hatred either, attach- 
ing importance neither to them, nor to himself, nor to his work, and deliv- 
ering in turn, without joy, sadness or fatigue, his interior monsters and 
angels, because he is made for that and can do only that, and moreover 
would be poisoned if he did not deliver himself of them. And that fash- 
ion of creating does perhaps not lack greatness either. It is mine, at any 
rate, and I wish for none other.” 

He ends his book by telling of someone who once said of a portrait of 
him: “A Don Quixote no longer mad . . .” And he recalls that he has 
written: “I know what I am losing. I am losing madness.” But he is use- 
lessly pessimistic. He is not losing madness, for he is a great writer in his 
madness and it does not forsake him. 

Why discuss Henry de Montherlant? He is one of those men that 
just are, who can be moved or changed by no discussion, attack or com- 
mendation. He has never been avant-garde and is merely independent. 
If we need a touch-stone, we might compare him to William Carlos Wil- 
liams, doing “what he darn pleases, when he darn pleases,” writing it “as 
he darn pleases,” but stepping aside. Montherlant is one of the few young 
Frenchmen who are conscious of their strength and their rights as writers. 
He writes with satyrical grandeur and leaves satire to others. Arbitrary 
and inflamed, Henry de Montherlant is a man. And he doesn’t care who 
knows it or gives a damn. 

Another who is a man, and supremely so, is Touchagues, a French 
artist who had his first one-man-show this year. 

Touchagues has been forced to spend much of his time doing work 
which never brought his talent out sufficiently. He was decorator for the 
Atelier, in the time when Dullin, before his vogue as a successful avant- 
garde producer, was doing his best to make both ends meet. Later, Tou- 
chagues was a member of the Salon de I’Araignée, in which, through some 
unexplainable circumstances, he remained somewhat in the background 
while his fellow-exhibitors, Dignimont, Vertés, and so on, rapidly stepped 
from there to fame. Touchagues’ reputation grew mostly with private 
connaisseurs and technicians. A number of books were entrusted for illus- 
tration to his mordant brush (among them, Delteil’s Jeanne d’Arc). Just 
previous to his general exhibit, he illustrated Frédégonde by Jean Cassou. 

The illustrations are up to the high caliber of the book, for, as Cassou 
wrote in a copy of the essay which he presented to the artist, he “had 
remarkably re-created Merovingian painting.” 
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Here, it is curious to note the character of Cassou’s imaginary life of 
Queen Frédégonde, about whom we have no historical details except the 
bare outline of birth, death, and two or three main events. Cassou, who 
has taken so great an interest in all manifestations of modern art, who 
has done much to further the propagation of Joyce’s work in France, and 
has been in general a great animator (to say nothing of his own achieve- 
merts), shows himself in Frédégonde not precisely a reactionary—how 
could he be when creating de toutes piéces such a life as he inventedP— 
but of the old school of France, Voltaire and Rabelais. His amusing con- 
coction is less the fantastic conception of a modernist than a philosophic 
tale of the above-mentioned “old school.” With all that, Cassou is mod- 
ern. Rut this leads me on to the ground of an essay | intend to write 
‘shortly and do not yet wish to divulge. 


To come back to Touchagues, his one-man-show gives us the first 
ample chance to appreciate his work we have yet had. If we must class 
him, we might call him a fantasist. He is not properly of any “school,” 
but has the very contemporary gift of transforming his subject, whatever 
it be, into Touchagues. He has a personal stamp of the most defined 
quality and a universal capacity. Predominant is a caricatural strain (he 
has exhibited at the Humoristes and contributed indifferently to the com- 
munistic Canard enchainé, the royalistic Aux écoutes, and intervening 
journals); Touchagues is pitiless. He apprises, transforms, and emits. 
Let come of the result what may. And the general quality is ‘of the 
highest. 

The large gouaches exhibited, portraying scenes of the Marché aux 
Puces, the Moulin-Rouge, the Franco-Italian Riviera, and so on, the litho- 
graphs of the much-commented Dictator (nothing to do with Jules Ro- 
mains, but an admirable composition in political satire as well as artistic 
execution), and a very mysterious veiled-unveiled Nude negress, stand 
out as the best of his production. But | am afraid making a choice is 
unfair. 1 should like to include everything, from the gouaches down to 
the least of the illustrative drawings. 

The name of Touchagues is one to be followed-up. The man is about 

_ 35, in full possession of a remarkable talent, and just beginning to be duly 
appreciated. He is as good as the best of the Araignée exhibitors and 
goes beyond them all in personality, mentality, and métier. 


* * ak 


Writing you from Paris, might I include things that are not exactly 
local? Belgium, for instance? I’ll take a chance. 
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If Belgium had given the world only Charles De Coster, Verhaeren, 
and Maeterlinck, Belgian literature in French would have ranked beside 
the finest of Parisian-provincial production. But the brave little country 
above (sounds like the little grey house in the West, but I mean Belgium, 
not Heaven) has done, or rather is doing more. There are a number of 
small reviews appearing at Liége, Brussels, Antwerp, etc. . . . that 
are really’ worth knowing. The most interesting is Anthologie (Liége), 
edited by Georges Linze. Both the magazine and the books the editor 
publishes produce some of the most advanced Belgian work in art and 
literature. 

Georges Linze, the director of this development, is himself, in my esti- 
mation, the best and most experimental of all the young Belgian writers 
whose work I have seen. After what one gleans from their magazine- 
notes, the young Belgians seem to consider the outstanding figure among 
them, Marcel Loumaye. He has, as a matter of fact, achieved quite a 
good and successful novel in Les Ardeurs spéculatives, starting with a 
cinematographic conception of image-succession, but making it a succes- 
sion of reasonings instead of actions. However, Loumaye’s verse, in what 
I have seen of it, despite a slight Verhaerenian touch, lacks the lyrical 
sway of Georges Linze’s short, concise, and stringent poems. 

One might say that Linze represents in poetry the much-vaunted “new- 
objectivity,” of which Chamson, Giono, Remarque, and others in various 
countries, have been called the prose-exponents. Georges Linze has re- 
‘duced poetry to its most essential form. He has almost come down to the 
Japanese hai-kai. But in his short, sharp lines, forming his rapid, effec- 
tive poems, he has sacrified none of the original values. In the boiling- 
process, some of the useless liquid has been lost in vapor, but the solid 
elements, with which it had been saturated, remain, the more visible, still 
perhaps the harder to appreciate because of the complexity of their nude 
mixture, after the limpid equality of the previous dissolution. 

With Linze and nine years of Anthologie at the head, and several tens 
of more-or-less advanced men forming the bulk of the activity, Belgium 
is a hotbed of artistic progress. 

I see I have made quite a trip, from Paris up into Belgium. Well, 
traveling itself is too often of the artificial type in summer. 

Paris is quiet. The breeze is from the North. 
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LONDON 


september, 1929 
Dear Charles Henri Ford, 


] showed BLUES to a young anglojewish poet publishing his first book 
this autumn & he was sniffy not to say snotty about it, ignored the newer 
names just mumbled “oh Gertrude Stein mm H. D. humm.” He turned 
out to be one of those circulartourists of whom we have more than our 
fair share. And the automaton worked according to formula you could 
see him coming quick to assert his modernity OH he had been ALL 
' through the modern movement, the “modern” movement being a nicely- 
rounded off circular tour on a giant racer, the thrills now comfortably 
over & its him and the rest of the arty literary crew for the sweet english 
countryside tea on the lawn or back to this that & the other. Back to 
mother-church (o & theyve got their independence too, not that nasty 
ostentatious roman church, but that refined insect anglo catholicism) or 
back to sanity, back even to rubens back to insularity & the peculiar 
arrogance found here as of the “rising’’ woman sculptor who complained 
to me of Brancusi that he was SO LIMited & of art critics who spoke and 
will speak always of cubist EXPERIMENTS and EXERCISES in ab- 
straction. There is a sniffy earnestness & superciliousness towards the 
new thing, a constipated preference for say Virginia Woolf to James 
Joyce & the inevitable new standard of weakly modern good taste that 
badly needs a belated whiff of to-hell-with-art propaganda. 


There are still of course the dozen or two others with quickerbeating 
hearts, not enough to support either as contributors or subscribers a british 
periodical of purely adventurous & “experimental” work & what is being 
done must be sought mainly, in american & franco-american reviews & in 
such recent volumes as Laura Ridings LOVE AS LOVE, DEATH AS 
DEATH, & Robert Graves POEMS 1929 both published here by the 
Seizin Press. a notable & lively book is just about due from the same 
' press called NO TROUBLE a collection of letters to friends by Len Lye, 
a newcomer from Australia, a great kid with a big laugh who writes as 
he talks. About due also is Lye’s abstract film on which he has been 
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working for over a year making thousands of drawings—rhythm of uni- 
versal life elementary forms up to human with much sexual imagery that 
may after all get it turned down here. All I hope is that Len keeps clear 
of the Great British Intelligentsia. As D. H. Lawrence does, goddam- 
ming the upperclasses a real treat in his new book of cleverenough verse 
PANSIES. He repeats usefully such old discoveries as theres o nothing 
wrong in sex, englishmen are rotten lovers, etcetera. A man with a mes- 
sage Walt Whitman, Edward Carpenter; some say Jesus Christ, Buddha 
and D. H. Lawrence. 


Richard Aldington’s DEATH OF A HERO just published is not 
standardised art. its got IT, guts, & modern english as well as other 
slang used happily. A war story mainly. 


Who wants a rock of ages? there is a good variety—Eliots anglo- 
catholic royalist classicism, Wyndham Lewis’ less ladylike alignment with 
Aquinas in torrents of words, Middleton Murry’s hopeful itll-all-come- 
right-in-the-end-somewhere-somewhen gropings in the infinite, expressed 
respectively in the CRITERION, THE ENEMY, NEW ADELPHI. 


((( O & our labour government, a prime minister who attends almost 
officially a Shaw firstnight, plans for what religionists fear will be orgi- 
astic sunbaths in Hyde Park, a distinct lull in the war on ‘obscene’ 
books) )) quite the little revolution. 

Of the revolution of the word & the dream let loose there is little 
here. For that we come to you, blues and others. 


Yours sincerely 


SIDNEY HuNnrT. 


ROUND 


NEW YORK NOTES 


The reason that this thing is so im- 
portant, for the indefinite future as an 
extension of now, is that in America 
our culture is confused with things, such 
as advertising and bookselling clubs—I 
say “our” culture because if American- 
born writers are functioning in Europe, 
they are getting ahead of us, maybe, in 
reaping an extra spiritual benefit from 
a kinder environment of the spirit (if 
also, of economic ‘conditions). Indige- 
_ nous culture is determined by the blood- 
beat and bloodbeat is personal-environ- 
mental. To have felt something, such 
as America, to have learned it and kept 
it as a subconscious possession is fac- 
toral. 

It is true that a thing like poetry mav 
skip geographical boundaries with no 
significant change, necessarily; the lia- 
bility for either side of this statement 
depending on the stage of growth with- 
in the poet and the interrelations of the 
places and the time through which he 
moves. ; 

* * & 

Greenwich Village has ceased to be 
more than a romantic memory. There 
has been an influx of bank clerks, gane- 
sters and sharp real-estate dealers. The 
proper people are becoming elegiac. 
. . . Mr. Eli Siegel’s poetry-evenings 
have been dominated by a successful 
versifier whose observations are passion- 
ately regretful, cheerfully cynical—and 
lewd, But are there any of us—lI say, 
any of us who ever thought of the Vil- 
lage as more than a bacchic evening? 
Even though Mr. Clement Wood’s Salon 
is on Commerce St? 

* * * 

The New York Times is becoming as 
phenomenal as Mars. On June 30, 1929 
its editorial department created an im- 
_ Portant event—or rather, if that sounds 
too human—provided a unique specta- 
cle: it spoke in singularly uncompli- 
mentary terms of the magazine for 
which | happen to be writing at the mo- 
ment. The good part is that it WAS 
an expression from the editorial depart- 
ment, and thus the subject takes place 
along with the Lateran Treaty and the 
latest question in Congress. To describe 
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the happening with the proper scientific 
attitude, I should say that the feeling 
of the Times’ editorial department was 
essentially one of hysterical denial. De- 
spite the deliberate lightness used to 
get off the thing, the implications and 
certain telling phrases (showing that a 
profoundly misguided esthetic intelli- 
gence was brought to bear on the sub- 
ject of BLUES) prove how heavy the 
reaction to BLUES was. Thank 
God for Journalism! It shows us when 
the mind across the breakfast table has 
felt a warning to take serious account 
of its standing—and when it has felt a 
little wobbly on looking inside itself. 

BLUES, nevertheless, enters its 
career as a quarterly with the consoling 
confidence that it is a banner in a num- 
ber of worthy hands. The courage of 
the proper materials over here, and the 
moment, are to be thanked; for the 
courage to act was the only thing neces- 
sary to produce a natural channel be- 
tween sympathies already unkinetically 
existent. The hope of BLUES as a 
magazine is to continue to circulate a 
vital esthetic element conducive to the 
betterment of environment for the artist 
and his sympathizers. . . Of neither 
type is the uptown gang of babbitt- 
doctors and literary voluptuaries. Eli- 
nor Wylie, literary voluptuary, is dead. 
Her devotion to the traditional English 
tongue was spectacular. But let us hope 
that it was one of the last infrequent 
detonations. 


x * * 
. . . pou see, the uppityupty-date 
gang—transition, tambour, etc. have 


MONEY, you have money: let’s help 
each other, we're sincere, important and 
sincerity ought to be rewarded as well 
as importance, it’s just been a clique 
with very little isolated literary judg- 
ment operating. real idiots like clatr- 
mont and siegel detach themselves be- 
cause they are just too bad for honest 
recognition of the least from the ring 
(ROSE IS A ROSE IS A ROSE IS A 
ROSE) gertrude jean and kay know 
their roses, make no mistake and as for 
laura i give any professional critic along 
the upperplateau 100 Ibs. handicap a1 

place my money on laura in single com- 


bat she is as worthless in the long run you turn to fertilizer—lI’ve been ranting 
as stein and i say that knowing that {forth | see but I can’t help it—I’m anti- 


stein can be utterly delightful and laura 
is extremely tiresome (listen, why (q like to see a new era come in—take the 
shouldn't the good ones crane macleish 4 Epsom Salt piece I enclosed—I enjoy it 
and above all joyce cash in on the heav-® im know you'll enjoy it—but christ! 
ing-chests like—? as joe rocco saysf4you can’t publish it—it’s the WHY? 
joyce likes to take bis homage from thet I'd like to see abolished—it means a gi- 
BACK DOOR .. . literary stand-(§ gantic campaign of re-education—almost 
ards today are blah literary politics are impossible at this civilized stage of hu- 
the go. a manity (western)—I spring from old 
PARKER TYLER. & a century french a role like my 

P. ichae ? @ fun—I like it raw and rough to come 
ripe ae Bie Anot Poy @ from the earth (the air’s too goddamned 
eiveiey s| thin—it een race prone it 

HM to support life)—I’d like to see the time 

Sy Lapeer @ of Rabelais come back—all our modern- 
BLUES ism springs from his _kin—metaphysics 

—Nothing new can ever be understood#f ONS SM call 


4 Chaffee)—the best line I’ve seen yet in 
by the mass unless it is interpreted @ piics - “Cw Lord fesus Clist (Pe 

through some medium it understands— @ that’s good — that’s excellent — that: 
the new thing of today is the innova- fh springs from the ground—it doesnt fly 
tion of yesterday that passed over the & about. on unreal wings—so’s Fiddle. 


mass’ head—Dickens foreshadowed J.& 
Joyee’ thought monologues years accf Jake, Fiddle—that’s human—as a race 


—to Dickens it was an eccentricitv of & we're like pack-rats trying to hide our 


speech for one of his characters, and sok sinful A i ees ey rom ae 
it gocs—the mass accepted Dickens but & ins : ithe ht e abs A rea ed Ot 
not Joyce—Now The Dial is dead—why? & ee Sle le eis IS: 


a: oe aes oe 
Because it had kept its policy of 1920 Yeeeah talki-~ with you 


intact till 1929—conditions were differ- Bf 
ent then, obviously—a magazine must ff : AucusTus TIBERIUS. 
ae keep a fixed policy if it means tof San Diego, Calif, - 
lve an eep up interest otherwise it j 

clonal ose & reactionary—fq LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
that’s the case with Poetry—Harriet f De i 

should be shot—if she keeps it up watch} pinta 
Poetry receive the same end as The Dial & 
—both went heavy on names—but what § 
are names if there isn’t any stuffing be-§ 
hind them—My idea of a good maza-f 
zine is what Broom was for a while§ 
The Dial its first year (1920); S4N; 


social and | don’t give a damn—but. I’d 


We've just read “Angel Arms.” Rath- 
or Sandburg-sentimental-tough, Spector 
is so much better in the same material. 
Fearing’s workmanship lacks the cour- 
age of great craftiness (Wallace Ste- 
vens “strange malice”). The Cabinet .of 
Phantasmus; Blast and the Enemy be- Simplicity could have been a fine poem, 
cause they were one man alone; and afq as it is it’s a rather self-conscious joke, 
very few others including the issues the most Spectorish; They Liked It, 
of Blues | have seen—Blues is o. k. but ff Ange! Trms, St. Agnes’ Eve are, perhaps, 
don’t get the idea that youre hitching with Evening Song, the best. Fearin7 
your wagon to Ezra Pound for it’s quite Particularly suffers from a vice some- 
the other way—he is hitching his wagon fy What exhibited by Spector’s piece in the 
to Blues only his wagon is empty— fj May Blues, that is, the unnecessary and 
Pound is a dilettante—one usuallv thinks fj frequently abortive envoi. One of the 
of him as an innovator (through puffs) f many essences of a poem is that it is 
but if you take the trouble to analyse #4 emphatically not, at least when produced _ 
him thoroughly (and his actions for the by a modern mind, a syllogism. The 
past 15 years) you discover something f custom of writing over a “seventh” end- 
fishy—he really is a sycophantic sophist ing to a temporal, emotional, or factual 
—you want to be careful of sophistry ff conclusion in the last lines or verse re- 
for it will never bring you fame after 
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duces (often) the foregoing poetic state- oe 
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BLUES 


ments to the undressed lone'v humor of & 
premises, rather than as they should be,B 
the material from which can be drawn & i 
a be succinct. 


any number of continent and often 
conflicting premises. 
ties of a work of art, to emple-- the 


language of a recent psychology, is the 


fecundity of gestalten, arising from its 


harmonic complexity. Any aesthetic ob-§ 


ject is a fake universe and is good inso- 
far as it produces the illusion of that 
richness of potential pattern which is a 
function of universes. . . . 

There will appear in the 3rd American 
Caravan a long essay by Winters en- 
titled the reintegration of the human 


spirit in the poetry, chiefly french and 


american, of modern times about 60 
pages. Before i went to L.A. i had 
started on a counterblast to this weighty 
document. I shall get the ms. back and 
continue it, not however to the length 
of 60 pages. The same ground is cov- 
ered in Phronesis, the long poem i am 
sending you, but i think a more explicit 
rebuttal of the neoclassic-neothomist- 


neodostoyefsky philosophy (if it merits f 


the dignity of that term) that is win- 


ning so many adherents from ae ee 3 in a work of art seems to me to be only 
article to my mind has but slight intrin- 
sic value; it does however excellently # 


shew forth the aforesaid attitude, and is} 


nuistes is very much needed. 


that take such things seriously. There is § 


much in my point of view (which i as- 


others writing today) that needs clarifi- 
cation. 


shown that they were capable of this 
articles I§ 
I do 4 sort of vicarious atonement. 


not think them “inexcusable” as Win- 6 paneeae he cricined 


ters said; they are very interesting, but § well known middle west, i have been in 


they arent ever likely to become pro- 


lucidity. § tories, i know of nothing more beautiful, 


task and W. C. Williams’ 
think only make matters worse. 


‘verbial for their Aristotelian 
About the lucidity. i said aristotelian. 
i have never found Wms confusing or 
confused, but many are wedded to cer- 
tain thought formulas (Arthur Winters 


in particular) and it is with the great-# 


est anguish that they see those formulas 


the pot calling the kettle black. I cer- 


tainly prefer ~~ essav of Wms to the 
masterpiece of Winters in the forthcom- 
But neither of them has ff ee et 
done for modern poetry what Gleizes or & 


Stein 
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ing Caravan. 


Ozenfant have done for plastic. 


One of the quali-& 


q tionalities cont! 
sure to be taken seriously in the circles eee music is beery, french “poetry 
q literature is saturated with the robust 
fi sodomy of the Public School. 


sume to be also yours and that of manv are so many things wrong with the arts 


Jolas et confreres have not § what to blame specifically on the body 


d politic. 


has, but few realize it or care. In a 
very general way, that is, and in terms 
of a philosophy a little too simple to 
Otherwise, misere mei 
Deus, we have Laura Riding and Allen 
Tate, which is a pity. They always re- 
mind me of, respectively, A. J. Eddy 
and W. H. Wright’s books on painting. 
Altho those worthy and baffled gentle- 
men never descended to the bathos of 
ey characteristic of Riding and 
ate. 3 


_ Since the war (which should have ban- 
ished such ideas forever) nationalism 


a has run rampant in u. s. criticism. Jo 
fsephson and Williams, men for whom 


otherwise i have the greatest respect, are 
i suppose the most guilty. Just what 
they are talking about 1 dont know. the 
only art which is valuable because of 
its nativeness is that of peasants and 
savages (of course much of the work 
appearing in the periodicals of the avant- 


mM garde zs produced by intellectual bush- 
i men) what is bad about Shakespeare or 
| Goethe is precisely the faults of the per- 
WM haps faultiest races in europe. The 


stressing of peculiarly native elements 
playing into the hands of an imperial- 
ism on the lookout for apologists. Na- 
contribute only blemishes, 
smell of talcum powder, english 
There 
in these states that it is difficult to know 
Mencken more or less sums up 
our national faults in himself. His is a 
It is a pity 
I was born in the 
every one of the 48 states and 2 terri- 


or of no people less objectionable, poetry 


bi today in america is about as vital as it~ 
a has ever been in the history of the ene- 


lish speaking people (as vital, not neces- 
sarily as good), but when today some- 


outraged or disregarded. A matter of Hj one tells me that my Duty Is To Express 


What Is Native To America, i am just 
a little afraid that tomorrow i shall be 


¥ told to Go Back To Russia Where | 


Faithfully, 
KENNETH REXROTH. 


BOOK NOTES 


OF UNUSUAL INTEREST 


THE NEW AMERICAN CARAVAN edited by Alfred Kreymbourg, 
Lewis Mumford, Paul Rosenfeld (Macaulay, New York). This year's 
Caravan appears in a more convenient format and with less than half the 
number of contributors that were in Caravan two, and the/greater pro- 
portion of these not having appeared in either of the two previous vol- 
umes. . . . Most of the prose in the book (Jean Toomer, Erskine 
Caldwell, Joseph Vogel, E. E. Cummings, Joseph Mitchell) is in the best 
“Caravan” tradition. As to the poetry (featuring, in number of pages, 
Stanley J. Kunitz, “Brain, be ice,” and Evelyn Scott, particularly undis- 
tinguished) it cannot approach in interest that to be found in any two num- 
bers of transition. The most idividual poem in the volume is City Witb- 
out Images by Kathleen Tankersley Young. The New American Cara- 
vans importance as a whole, however, cannot be overrated. 


A NIGHT AMONG THE HORSES by Djuna Barnes (Horace Liveright, . 
New York). In these stories of abnormality Miss Barnes reveals an 
astuteness of manufacture, and an intellectual tension verging at times 
on genius or insanity. Aside from the poetry, derivative in most cases, 
every piece in the book is almost too deeply disturbing. 


THE EATER OF DARKNESS by Robert M. Coates (Macaulay, New 
York). It seems that most people are looking on this volume as a detec- 
tive-story thriller which it isnt. The book, as an experiment or several in 
diction, is a surprise—and as a burlesque, joyful. It should be read. 


A CEDAR BOX by Robert Nathan and THERE IS ANOTHER HEAV- 
EN by Robert Nathan (Bobbs-Merrll, Indianapolis). In his verse Mr. 
Nathan escapes triteness and gives us tones that are musically minor. 
Here is Meeting Abroad: 


We'll talk no more of love, my dear, 
Lest other lovers, under earth, 

With rose on mouth, should turn to hear, 
And break their hearts again, for mirth. 


There Is Another Heaven is a green apple. In its satire there is a keen- 
ness that makes it most gay when it seeks most to ridicule. (Eat it.) 
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be still by William Closson Emory (The Lotus Press, Detroit). In the 
satirical poems contained in this slim volume, Hold the Thought, Theme 
for a Blues Song, and that dearborn independent, Mr. Emory strikes his 
happiest vein. The other poems are only fairly successful. 


SHORT STORIES by Kay Boyle (The Black Sun Press, Paris). No 
young woman writing today has the bold loveliness that is Kay Boyle's. 
She’s got something, and what it is is put down in these stories that amaze 
and cut and make one cry out because of their beauty. . . . There 
are other things that could be said like Vacation-Time being probably the 
best and but they are all very poems in prose and living and yes. 


RECENT AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 


LAST NIGHTS OF PARIS by Philippe Soupault. Translated from the 
French by William Carlos Williams and with an introduction by Matthew 
Josephson (Macaulay, New York). Soupault gives us a prose that is rich 
and startling after all the blahblah books of contemporary american 
novelists. 

LOW RUN TIDE and LAVA ROCK by Elliot Paul (Horace Liveright, 
New York). Keen characterisations in these two novels in one volume, 
the scene of one laid in an old New England fishing town, the other in a 
construction camp in the far west. 

THE MURALS OF DIEGO RIVERA by Ernestine Evans (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., New York). A volume containing upwards of a hundred 
of the murals and a number of examples from the sketch book of Rivera. 
Ernestine Evans gives an account of his life and development as Mexican 
painter and revolutionist. 

CONTEMPORARY ATTITUDES selected and edited by Kendall B. 
Taft, Jobn Francis McDermott, and Dana O. Jensen (Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston). Essays by Stuart Chase, Ludwig Lewisohn, Joseph Wood 
Krutch and many others. 

GOLD COAST CUSTOMS and Other Poems by Edith Sitwell (Houghton 
‘Mifflin Co., Boston). A new volume of glassily brilliant poems by the 
author of “Rustic Elegies,” “Bucolic Comedies,” “Facade,”. and “Sleep- 
ing Beauty.” 

TWENTIETH-CENTURY POETRY edited by John Drinkwater, Henry 
Seidel Canby, and William Rose Benet (Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston). 
An anthology. 
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THE ART OF THE PHOTOGRAPHER by Edward Drummond Young 
(Lippincott, Philadelphia). -A guide to pictorial and artistic work in 
photography. With illustrations. 

EUROPE IN ZIGZAGS by Sisley Huddieston (Lippincott, Philadelphia). 
By the author of “Paris Salons, Cafés, Studios.” 

ENGLISH POETRY by Alfred Kreymborg (Lippincott, Philadelphia). 
A survey. In the One Hour Series. 

TALES TOLD OF SHEM AND SHAUN by James Joyce (The Black 
Sun Press, Paris). Three impressive fragments from Work in Progress. 
SAILORS DON’T CARE by Edwin M. Lanham (Contact Editions, 
Paris). A naive account of the obscene experiences of a group of sailors 
in various ports. 

TRANSIT OF VENUS by Harry Crosby (The Black Sun Press, Paris). 
A volume of poems giving distinct pleasure. 

Q CITY, CITIES! by R. Ellsworth Larsson (Payson & Clark, Ltd., New 
York). A remarkable book, commanding admiration for the poems them- 
selves as well as the format. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE LIGHT OF DAY edited by Henry Harrison, illustrated by John Funk (Henry 

Harrison, New York). 

5 POETS by Isobel Stone, Jewel Miller, Edith Mirick, Norman Macleod and Ben- 

jamin Musser (Henry Harrison, New York). 

heen IN ALOES, “A Book of Unpleasant Poems,” by Benjamin Musser (Bozart, 
tlanta). 

THE FIRST JAPM ANTHOLOGY edited with a foreword by Benjamin Musser 

(Bozart, Atlanta). 

ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN FRONT by Erich Maria Remarque (Little 

Brown & Co., Boston). 

VICTORIAN WORKING WOMEN by Wanda Fraiken Neff (Columbia Univer- 

sity Press. New York). 

TIME’S PROFILE by Hildegarde Flanner (Macmillan, New York). 

RED, poems in prose (Spanish) by Bernardo Ortiz de Montellano, with five illustra- 

tions by» Julio Castellanos (Contemporaneos, Mexico). 

ANTHOLOGIA DE LA POESIA MEXICANA MODERNA by Jorge Cuesta (Con- 

temporanecous, Mexico). : 

GREEK GESTURES by William Griffith (John Dav. New York). 

a DE LA NOUVELLE POESIE AMERICAINE par Eugene Jolas 

(Kra, Paris). 

ANTHOLOGIE DE LA NOUVELLE PROSE FRANCAISE (Kra, editeur, Paris). 

ANTHOLOGIE DE LA NOUVELLE POESIE FRANCAISE (Kra, editeur, Paris). 

MYSELF LIMITED by Henry Harrison (Henry Harrison, New York). 

THE BLACK VENUS by André Salmon (Macaulay, New York). 

THE GRUB STREET BOOK OF VERSE 1929 (Henry Harrison, New York). 

LEAVES OF WILD GRAPE by Helen Hoyt (Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York). 

THE NOISE THAT TIME MAKES by Merrill Moore (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 

New York). 

FREDERICK THE GREAT by Margaret Goldsmith (Charles Boni, Paper Books, 

New York). 
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